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SELECT POETRY. 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 


heaven! 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives-to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare. 


Gop waAs NOT IN THE WHIRLWIND. 


On Horeb’s rock the Prophet stood; 
The Lord before him past, 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him, strong and fast 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were chivered in its course; — 
God was not in the blast; 

*T was but the whirlwind of lis breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck and death. 


It ceased!—The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came, mufiling up the sun: 

When through the mountains deep and loud 
An earthquake thundered on. 

The frighted eagles sprung in air, 

The wolfran howling from bis lair;— 
God was not in the stun;— 

*Twas but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of Lis steeds from far. 


*T was stil! azain, and nature stood 
Aud calmed her ruffled frame; 

When swilt from Heaven a fiery flood 
To earth, devouring came. 

Down to its depths the ocean fled, 

The sickening sun looked wane and dead;— 
Yet Gad filled not the fame:— 

*Twas but the terror of [is eye, 

That lightened through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small, 
Rose sweetly on the ear; 
Yet rose so shrill and clear, that all 
In Heaven and Earth might bear,— 
#Mt spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spoke as angels speak above-- 
&* And God himself was there; 
For oh} it was a Father’s voice, 
Tuxt bade his trembling world rejoice. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

BY MRS, 8 C. HALL. 

‘The glorious privilege of being independent.’ 
BURNS. 


‘* INDEPENDENCE. ’—it is the word, of all 
others, that Irish—men, women, and children, 


indifference, with which they submit to depend- | 
ence, bilter and miserable as it is, must be a} 
source of deep regret to all who love the land, | 
or who fee! anxious to uphold the dignity of 
human kind. Let us select two cases from 
our Irish village—such as are abundant in 
every neighbourhood. 

Shane Thurlough, as dacent a boy, and 
Shane’s wife, as clane skinned a girl, as any | 
in the world. ‘There is Shane, an active hand- 
some looking fellow, leaning over the half 
door of his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall 
with his brogue, and picking up all the large 
gravel within his reach, to pelt the ducks with 
—those useful Irish -cavengers. Let us speak 
to him. Good morrow, Shane! 

Ough! the bright bames of Heaven on ye 
every day! and kindly welcome, my lady— 
and won’t ye stepin an rest—it’s powerful hot, 
and a beautiful suimmer, sure—the Lord be 
praised! 

Thank you, Shane. I thought you were 
going to cut the hay-field to day—if a heavy 
shower comes, it will be spoil’d; it has been fit 
for the scythe these len days. 

Sure, it’s all owinz to that thief o’ the world, 
Tom Parrel, my lady. Didn’t he promise me 
the loan of his scythe? and, by the same token, 
1 was to pay him for it; and depending on that, 
I didn’t buy one, which I have been threaten- 
ing to do for the last two years. 

But why don’t you go to Carrig, and pur- 
chase one? 

To Carrig!—Ough, *tis a good step to Carrig, 
and my toes are on the ground (saving your 
presence,) for | depended on Tim Jarvis to tell 
Aady Cappler, the brogue maker, to do my 
shoes; and, bad luck to him, the spaipeen! he 
forgot it. 

Where’s your pretty wife, Shane? 

She’s in all the woe o’ the world, Ma‘am 
‘dear. And she puts the blame of it on me, 
though I’m not in the faut this time, any 
how: the child’s taken the smnall poc, and she 
depended on me to tell the doctor to cut it for 
the cow poc, and I depended on Kitty Cackle. 
the limner, to tell the dector’s own mad, and 
thought she would not forget it, becase the 
boy’s her bafchelor—but out o° sight out o” 
mind—the never a word she tould him about 
it, and the Labby has got it natural, and the 
woman’s in heart trouble (io say nothing o 
rayself,)—and it the first, and all, 

Jam very sorry, indeed, fur you bave got a 
much better wife than most men.° 

Chat’s a true word, my lady—only she’s 
fidgetty like, sometimes, and says I don’t bit 
the nail on the head quick enough; and sh 
dale more troubie than she need about 
many a thing. 

{ do not think | ever saw Ellen’s wheel 
without flax before. 








takes a 


ing about that too—I depended on John Wil- 
liams to bring the flax from O*Flabarty’s this 
day week, and he forgot it, and she says 1 
ought to have brought it myself, and I close to 
the spot: but whepa’s the good says I—sure 
he’ll bring it next time. 

I suppose, you will soon move into the new 
cottage, at Cluro Hill. I passed it to day, 
and it Igoked su cheerful; and when you get 
there, you must take Ellen’s advice, and de- 
pend solely on yourself. 

Ough, Madam dear, don’t mintion it—sure 
it’s that makes me so down ip the mouth, this 
very minute. Sure, I saw that born black- 
guard, Jack Waddy, and he comes in here, 
quite innocent like-—-‘ Shane, you’ve an eye to 
*Squire’s new lodge,’ says he. ‘May beI have’ 
says I. ‘1’m v’er man,’ says he; ‘and Vil 
spake to the Squire for you, my own self.’ 
‘ The blessing be about ye,’ says I, quite grate- 
ful,—and we took a strong sup on the strength 
of it: and depending on him, | thought all safe, 
—and what d’ye think my lady? Why, be 
stalks into the place--talked the Squire over, 
to be sure—and wi(hout as much as by y’er 
lave, sates himself and his new wife on ihe 
lase in the house, and I may go whistle.’ 

It was a great pity, that you didn’t go your- 
self to Mr. Clurn, 

That’s a true word for ye, Ma’am dear, but 
it’s hard ifa poor man can’t havea friend to 
depend on. 





The Honourable Mister Augustus Header- 
ton, who lived once in yonder villa, was the 
youngest of eleven children, and consequently 
the junior brother of the Noble Lord of Head- 
erton, nephew of the Honourable Justice 
Cleaveland, nephew of Admiral Barrymore, 
K. C.B., &c. &. &c., and cousin first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh remove 
--to half the honorabies and dishonouradbles in 
the country. 

When the old Earl died, he left four Chan- 
cery suits, and a nominal estate to the beir 
apparent, to whom he also bequeathed his three 
younger brothers and sisters, who bad only 
stnall annuities from their mother’s fortune, 
being assured that, (to use his own words) ‘he 
might depend on him for the honour of the 
family, to provide for them handsomely. And 
so he did (in his own estimation,)--his lady 
sisters bad ‘the run of the house,’ and Mr. 
Augustus Headerton had the run of tlie stables, 
the use of hunters and dogs, and was universai- 
ly acknowledged to possess a ‘ proper spirit,’ 
because he spent three times bis income. ‘He 
bates the world ail for beauty, in a bunting 
jacket,’ exclaimed tae groom. ‘He dies a 
gate beyant any living soul J iver seed, and 
his tally ho, my jewel—’twould do y’er heart 
good to hear his tally ho!’ said my, Lord's 











Bad cess to the wheell—I got it this morn- 





| least understand; and the calmoess, or rather 








buntsman. ‘{le’s a generous jonticman as 
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THE SOUVENIR. 








any in the kingdom—I’ll say that for him, any 
day in the year,’ echoed the coachman. ‘ He’s 
admired more nor any jintleman as walks 
Stephen’s Green in a month of Sundays, I’ll go 
bail,’ continued Miss Jenny Roe, the ladies’ 
maid. 

Choose a profession!’ Oh! no! impossible. 
An Irish gentleman choose a profession! But 
the Honourable Mister Augustus Headerton 
chose a wife, and threw all his relations, inclu- 
ding Lord Headerton, the Honourable Justice 
Cleveland, Admiral Barrymore, K. C. B., and 
the cousins to the fiftieth remove, into strong 
convulsions, or little fits. She, the lady, had 
sixty thousand pounds,—that of course, they 
could not object to. Ste had eloped with the 
Honourable Mister Augustus Headerton— 
mere youthfulindiscretion. She was little and 
ugly;—that only concerned her husband. She 











gustus Headerton were examples of this truth; 
their children had grown up around them—but 
could derive no support from the parent root. 
The mother had depended on governesses and 
masters for the education of ber girls—and on 
their beauty, connexions, or accomplishments, 
to procure them husbands. The father did not 
deem the labours of study fit occupation for the 
sons of an ancient house:—Depend upon it, he 
would say, they’ll all do well with my connex- 
ions—they will be able to command what they 
please. The Honourable Mistress Agustus 
could not now boast of a full purse, for they 
bad long been living on the memory of their 
once ample fortune. 

The Honourable Mister Augustus Header- | 
ton died, in the forty fifth year of his age, of | 








inflammation, caught in an old lime kiln, where | 
he was concealed to avoid an arrest for the | 


A SCENE OF EVERY DAY 
OCCURRENCE. 
BY Ss. C. HALL. 

It was in the gay, and happy, and flourishing 
metropolis of England—the great the wealthy, 
andthe free—it was within the walls of a city, 
in which strangers by hundreds, nay by thou- 
sands, even at the very inoment, were receiy- 
their daily food, dealt out to them by a gener- 
ous and liberal hand—that the circumstance 
recorded in the following pages took place, 
The story, when written, mnust appear more 
like the creation of fancy than the unvarnished 


| recital of fact: but a hour’s walk may afford 


abundant proofy how weak and ineffective ig 


| the language in which it is described, and how 


far more fearful is the sight than the detail of 
human suffering. 


was proud and extravagant,—those (they said) | sum of 180 guineas, for black Nell, the famous | 
were lady-like failings. She was ignorant and | filly, who won the cup on the Curragh of Kil- | 


and stupid,—(her sisters-in-law would have | dare—purchased in his name, but without his 


pardoned that.) She was vulgar,—-that was | knowledge, by his second son, the pride of tue | 


awkward. Her father was a carcass butcher, | family—commonly called Dashing Dick. 
in Cole’s Lane market!=“death and destruc- | All I know farther of the Honourable Mis- 
tion! 


i tress Augustus Ileaderton is, that— 
It could never be forgiven! the cut direct 
was unanimously agreed on, and the little lady | 
turned up her little nose in disdain, as her | 

handsome barouche rolled past the Inmbering Miss Georgiana, the beauty and greatest 
carriage of the Right Hon. Lord Headerton. | fool of the family, who depended on her face as 
She persuaded her husband to purchase that | her fortune, did get a husband,—an old rich 


‘She played at cards, and died.’ 


beautiful villa, in view of the family domain, | West India planter, and eloped, six months | 


that she might have more frequent opportuni- | after marriage, with an oflicer of dragoons. 

ties of bringing, as she elegantly expressed it, | Miss Celestina was realiy clever and accom- 
the proud beggars to their trumps,--and why | plished. Use her abilities for her own support! 
not?—-money’s money, all the world over. | Ob! no! not for worlds—too proud to work, 


The Honourable Mister Augustus depended | 


on his agent for the purchase, and some two 
thousand and odd pounds were consequently 
paid, or said to have been paid, for it, more 
than its value. And then commenced the ge- 
neral action, full purse and empty head-- 
versus no purse, and old nobility. They had 
the satisfaction of ruining each other—the full 
purse was emptied by devouring duns, and the 
old nobility suffered by its connexion with 
vulgarity. 

I want to know, Honourable Mister Augus- 
tus Headerton--(the lady always gave the fuli 
name when addressing ber husband, she used 
to say it was all she got for her money)--l 
want to know, Honourable Mister Augustus 

-Headerton, the reason why the music master’s 
lessons given to the Miss Headertons (they 
were blessed with seven sweept pledges of 
affection,) have not been paid for: I desired the 
steward to see to it, and you know I depended 
on himn to settle these matters. 

The Honourable Mrs. Augustus Headerton 
rang the bell,--Send martin up. 

Mister Martin, the lady bgan, what is the 
reason that Mr. Langi’s account has not been 

aid? 

My master, Ma’am, knows that I have been 
anxious for him to look over the accounts, the 
goings out are very great, and the comings in, 
as farasi know--. The Hogourable Mister 
Augustus Headerton spilt some of the whiskey 
punch he was drinking, over a splendid hearth 


| 


} 


| and married her uncle’s footman for love. 


but not too proud to beg. She depended on 
her relations, and played toady to all who 
would. 

Miss Louisa, not clever; but, in other re- 
spects, ditto, ditto. 

Miss Charlotte was always very romantic; 
refused a respectable banker with indignation, | 


A few evenings ago, a young woman, whose 
| age might be about sixteen, entered the shop 
| of a baker, in one of the principal streets of 
| Spitalfields, and asked, in the name of a person 
| who dealt regularly at the shop, for two loaves 
|ofbread. They were of course readily given, 
but were received in a manner so peciliar, ag 
| to excite the suspicion of the baker, who, on 
| narrowly questioning the conscience stricken 
girl, at once ascertained that she was not the 
| messenger of the customer by whom she pro- 
| fessed to have been sent. She was immediately 
given into the custody ofa constable, and takea 
| to the watch house. When the charge was 
| made, she uttered no word, but looked the 
| very picture of misery without hope, and as she 

was led, or it may be almost said, dragged, 


| along the streets, a few occasioual but deep 


sobs were the only tokens that she was at all 
conscious of, or caring for, the disgraceful situ- 
ation in which she stood: but when the creak- 
ing door ofthe temporary prison had closed 
upon her, she sunk upon the clay floor, and 
wept and screamed as if her heart was break- 
ing. It was want she would exclaim at inter- 


‘vals—want! want! my father and mother are 
tlaving siseiched the female portion of the | starving! and it was with difficulty the consta- 
family first, (a compliment by the way they do | ble could loosen her firm grasp of his cloak, 
not always receive from their own sex,) 1 will } and leave the wretched girl to the most dreary 
tell you what I remember of the gentlemen. | of all solitudes, dreary even to the bardened in 


The Emperor, as Mr. Augustus was called, | 
from his stately manner and dignified deport- | 
ment, aided by as much self esteem as could 
well be contained in a human body, depended, 
without apy compunctuous visitings of con- 
science, on the venison, claret, and champagne 
of his friends, and thought all the time he did | 
them honour, and thus he passed his life. 

Dashing Dick was the oppoaite of the Em- | 
peror; sung a good song, told.a good story, and | 
gloried in making the ladies blush. He de- | 
pended on his cousin, Colonel Bloomfield’s | 
procuring him a commission in his regiment, | 
and cheated tailors, hosiers, glovers, coach- | 
makers, and even lawyers, with impunity. 


guilt. He had, however, learnt the address of 


ner parents, and as he bent his way homewards, 
he called to mind the few afilicting words she 
had uttered, the scanty clothing that covered 
her limbs, and the wild agony of her looks as 
sie gazed upon him, while the tears fell rapidly 
down her very pale cheeks. Herstory may be 
true, thought ke, in this miserable district God 
knows what may have happened; and as he 
recollected the place in which she bad informed 
him her parents dwelt, ‘1 will go,’ he continu- 
ed, ‘and see if she has told the truth.’ From 
his own scanty cupboard he took some bread. 
and broken meat, and sought out the miserable 
dwelling. It was, indeed, miserable, poverty 


Happily for the world at large, Dashing Dick | and disease appeared as if written on the very 
broke his neck in a steeple chase, on a stolen | door, as he knocked, a hollow voice, that 
horse, which he would have been hanged for | seemed the echo of the sound, replied, and he 


purioining had he lived a day longer. 
Ferdinand was the bonne bouche of the fami- | 


entered, 
A man about the middle age, wrapped in 2 


ly, they used to call him the Parson! Excellent 


| kind of rug, his hair matted, his beard long, 





rug, which drew the lady’s attention from what 
would have been an unpleasant eclaircisse- 
ment. 

I cannot understand why difficulties should 
arise. Iam certain 1 brought a fortune large 
enough for all extravagance, was the lady’s 
constant remark when expenditure was men- 
tioned. Years pass over the heads of the 
young,—and they grow old; and over the 
heads of fools—but they never grow wise. 


Ferdinand! he depended on his own exertions; | and his bloodshot eyes sunk in his head, was 
and, if ever the name of Headerton rises in the | leaning against a weaver’s loom, in one corner 


scalelof moral or intellectual superiority, it will 
be owing to the steady and virtuous efforts of 
Mister Ferdinand Headerton, merchant, in 
the good city of .—SPIRIT AND MAN- 
NERS OF THE AGE. 

Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries 
them. 








The Honourable Mister and Mistress Au- 





Parlour feasts, extinguish kitchen fires, 


of the miserable apartment, in another corner 
lay a wotnan among some filthy straw, a torn 
blanket was thrown over her, and at her feet, 
sharing the same scanty covering, were three 
children, who appeared more like corpses laid 
there for the grave, than living beings in the 
spring of life. The woman drew the blanket 
more closely round her as the stranger entered 
—the action deprived the children of their 
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share, and the man saw that they were perfect- 


hand of festios had dragged her, wad 
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ly naked. The room contained no furniture of 
any kind, and in the grate there had evidently 
been no fire for many days. 

The poor young creatur’s story, then was 
true, thought their visitor, but it is my duty to 
ask them some questions. The man, on being 
addressed, threw open the rug in which he was 
wrapped, and showed that there was no cloth- 
ing over his wasted limbs, but the bones seemed 
ready to break, at a single motion, through the 
yellow skin that covered them, and he spoke 
in a broken voice, and said that it was two 
days since he or his family had tasted food. 

How tiappy was the benevolent man that he 
had brought something with him wherewith to 
satisfy their present hunger! He drew out the 
bread and pieces of broken meat; and it was 
with horror he saw them ravenously devoured 
by the woman and children, among whom they 
were divided. 

The tears were falling from his eyes as he | 
listened to the brief story of their sufferings,— 
the man and his family had been driven by 
distress to sell or pawn every article in their 
possession, one by one, the garments of him- 





the morning brought the news to their wretch- 
ed dwelling, their ears might be stopped by 
death. In moments of the most utter hopeless- 
ness, the mother did counsel her husband to 
destroy her and her children, as they lay there 
among the straw; and she told him tha deed 
would be easily done, for already was the 
breath failing them. He hesitated, and the 
hideous glare of his eyes, and the movements 
of his long bony fingers, told that had he been 
further pressed to do the deed, it would have 
been done. The heaving of his breast, as he 
heavily drew in his breath, and with the same 
action loosened the tongue that cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, told plainly of the agonizing 
struggle that was passing within. He gave one 
yell, as if his brain had burst, and lay senseless 
along the ground. When he was roused from 
his fit, the wife was standing oyer him,—her 
face all bruised with the blows her own hands 
had inflicted in her madness; and one of her 
children, a very babe, lay stretched along the 
wall, against which, in her phrenzy, she had 
cast it. 

The morning had been some hours gone, | 
and there they lay gazing with almost insane 








supply him with the means to lighten the bur- 
then of sorrow, of want, of shame, perhaps 


the which, may the Almighty keep far 


from you! To you, as Britons—to you, as 


women or as men—but, above all, to you as 
Christians, the few pages you have read, are 


humbly and respectfully, but earnestly ad- 
dressed, in the hope that through you the fam- 
ishing weavers of Spitalfields may obtain some 
relief.—seIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE AGE. 











[From La Belle Assemblee. } 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1829. 


EVENING DRESs.—Over a slip of white satin 
is adress of white crape, bordered with a broad 


self, his wife, and children bad gone, and they | looks, upon one another, when the door sud- | full flounce, fluted en dents de loup, the edge 
bad no prospect but that of perishing. He was | denly opened, and the daughter rushed into the | of the flounce finished by a satin rouleau of 


a native of Coventry, and the distress there | room, bearing a large, and apparently heavy | laurel green. 
bundle, which fell from her arms when she | 
| 
| 

Oh, father, father! Oh, mother, mother! said 
she, as she shook them both; see, see, God is | 
| surrounded by a cape collar, en paladin: this 
| is edged with narrow Vandyke blond, anda 
| green satin rouleau; the paladin is cleft at each 


bad driven them to London, where greater | 
distress soon overtook them, | 


the constable. 

? No, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ we have another 
daughter.’ 

Where is she? 

She told us about an hour ago, that she had 


And are these all your children? inquired 
' 


met a kind lady who promised her some bread, | 


and she is gone to try and see her. 


stood. 








beheld the hideous glare of her parents’ eyes 
as they turned towards her. 


good, and there are good men!—I have brought 
food and money, food and money, food and mo- 
ney, see, see! 


A foliage ornament -is placed 
above the floance, of the large leaves of the 
water lily; the leaves embossed in green satio. 
The corsage is plain, exactly marking out the 
shape, made low, particularly discovering the 
shoulders. The tucker part of the bust is 


For many minutes her efforts to arouse them | shoulder, the sleeves short, and very wide. 


| from their stupor were vain: at length, though | A round, long tippet of swans’-down is thrown 

The constable told them in brief terms of the | very gradually, they were made to understand | over the shoulders. 
melancholy situation in which the daughter | what had taken place, and as they pressed their | 
| arms around their daughter’s neck, and wept 


The hair is arrranged in 
a new style of head ress,'called thatof a water 
| nymph, and is appropriately crowned with the 


And, ob! to see the withering look of the | over her bosom, their senses came back, and | Indian lotus, or water lily. The ear pendants 


wretched mother, as she leapt from the straw, 
forgetful of the common calls of decency, and 
to hear her agonizing scream, as she caught 
the man’s arm, exclaiming, * My child, my 
child!’ and tothink of the flushed cheek of the 
father, as he eagerly seized the man’s shoulder, 
and with a wild incredulous stare, asked what 
he said,—or the wailing of the younger chil- 
dren, as they gathered round the group, 


_ tcarcely conscious of what was meant, but 


terrified at the wild screams and wilder looks 
of their parents? Let us draw such a picture of 
our own dear happy prosperous homes, for a 
moment, and how our hearts will sink within 
us—how the brain will throb, and how the 
hand will tremble, as the lips utter the words 
* Merciful God forbid!’ 

Their visitor was in tears, but he scbbed 
forth a few words of consolation, and assured 
them that he would tell the magistrate in the 
morning all he had himself seen. 

He left the wretched dwelling still more 
wretched.—Want and Misery had been long 
their inmates, and now Shame was come to 


take up with them his abode; they endeavoured | 


to pray, but had their prayers been heard, they 
would have appeared more like revilings than 
he outpourings of trusting and patient suffer- 
eft“eWhat could they do? they asked each 
other, { out the long sleepless night,— 
they could not go, naked as they were, to see 
their daughter, opto prey that she might be 
restored to their miserable hovel—they pic- 
tured her to their imagyation, jaded as it was 
by hunger and want of reat, a8 perishing by 
ber own hand, in the filthy lide to which the 
B in the 
their despair, they pray ed-fhapben 








the call of nature was beard and answered. 

The girl had been followed by the kind con- 
stable’s wife, on whose lap lay the little inno* 
cent, whom the mother bad nearly killed in her 
madness, and she was cautiously giving nour- 
ishing food to the other children. In a few 
moments they were all partaking of the relief 
that had been brought. 

Avery few words will-tell what remains of 
their story. When the wretched girl was 
brought before the magistrate in the morning, 
the good constable was present in the office, 
and in his own plain but powerful language, he 
described the state in which her famishing 
parents and their children had been found ;— 
a subscription was immediately entered into; 
the circumstance was made public; the poor 
girl was not only dismissed, but she bore with 
her sufficient to relieve their immediate wants 
—and money was soon supplied to them by 
those who never turn a deaf ear to the call of 
the suffering. They are now living on the 
same spot, but at ease and comfort—by the 
labour of their hands. 

Reader, this story is as true as that you now 
peruse it—it was penned from the lips of the 
constable, who bore so prominent and so ho- 
nourable a part in the scene—and you may at 
any time learn his name, and hear it in his 
own more simple, but, perhaps, more impres- 
sive language. He will tell you that the as- 
sistance which your heart at this moment 
prompts you to bestow, is not now needed by 
the family for whom I may have excited your 
sympathy, but he will also tell you that there 
are thousands—thousands in his neighbourhood 
who are in a state of equal destitution. He 





will relate to you their sufferings, and you will 


}are of finely wrought gold; and the shoes of 
| white satin, slightly embroidered in front, and 
tied en sandales. 

PRoMENADE CostTuME.— A satin pelisse, the 
colour of the Parma-violet, with a notched 
ornament down the front of the skirt, conceal- 
ing the fastenings. This appendage is in the 
Bavarian shape, narrow at the waist, and ex- 
tending gradually towards the feet: it is of the 
same colour as the pelisse, but apparently 
darker, by being of velvet. A pelerine tippet, 
notched in the same manner, covers the bust 
and corsage, and is also of velvet. The sleeves 
are a la Mameluke, and are confined at the 
wrists by velvet cuffs, notched to correspond 
with the pelerine, which is surmounted by a 
broad, single ruff of blond, fastened in front by 
smali bow of ruby coloured satin ribbon. A 
bat ‘@ black velvet is worn with this dress, 
ornamented under the brim, on the right side, 
with foliage of ruby satin, disposed en eventaii; 
bows of ruby satin ribbon surmount the hat, 
which ties under the chin with a mentonniere 
of blond. A reticule of emerald green satin, 
slightly embroidered in gold, is carried in the 
left hand, and half boots of iron grey corded 
gros de Naples, tipped with black kid, finish 
the dress. 





MAXIMS. 
No religion can be true, that has not the 
well being of mankind for its object. 





In our religious inquiries, we should claim 
no liberties, which we are not willing to allow 
toothers. Vanity is blind to the contempt it 





excites. 
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‘ AN AFFECTING STORY. 


Numerous are the recorded proofs of wo- 
man’s capability of greatness, they bear but 
a small proportion to its thousand exertions 
which have passed unnoticed to oblivion, and 
perhaps the finest and truest displays of female 
heroism have been in humble or in private 
life, when the heart made its effort or its sacri- 
fice unprompted by the hope of eclat, and un- 
sustained by the certainty of fame. 

Two brothers, whose wives also were sisters, 
resided near Glasgow, in Scotland; and on the 
fruits of their industry, in the lucrative and 
respectable occupation of calico printers, sup- 
ported their families in comfort and ease, and 
were enabled to give their eight children alj 
the advantages of mental and religious instruc- 
tion for which the better class of tradesmen, 
particularly, are so distinguished in that coun- 
try. The distress, however, which for years 
has pervaded the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain extended at last to them, until 
their prospects were destroyed, and their per- 
severance exhausted. Denied all hope of 
better times, they resolved in despair to aban- 


don an occupation which no longer repaid their | 


toil, and in June last they embarked with their 
families, for Canada, with the purpose of pur- 
chasing and cultivating land. 

They settled in the town of Ramsay, 200 
miles aboye Montreal, and there soon found in 
the task of building their log hut, and clearing 
their. heavily timbered new land, that they 
were entirely unfitted for, and unequal {o the 
duties and labors of their new vocation. Pro- 
visions were dear and scarce, the climate was 
severe, and their fund of money was almost ex- 
hausted; a hard winter was before them, and, 
looking on their wives and childrep, who had 
thus far endured their privations patiently, if 
not cheerfully—they resolved with the advice 
ui their few neighbours, to cross into “the 
States,’ and seek there employment in some of 
the new manufactories. They started on the 
15th of November, expecting to send in a short 
time for their families which they were leaving 
but slenderly provided. It was not however, 
until the 10th of February that a letter reached 
its anxious expectants, stating that they bad 
at length found employment at Fail River, in 
Massachusetts, and would send for their fami- 
lies as soon as they had earned the means. 

But for this their families could pot wait— 
they were sinking under the pressure of evils 
among which the ‘ hope delayed’ counted but 
as trifling. The sum of money which the hus- 


small, and the scarcity of provisions prevailing 
in the incipient settlement was shared by them 
even to extremily—to absolute hunger. The 
crevices and seams of their log hut were but 
partially closed, and admitted th sn6w at 
every blast of the winter wind. Aid hunger 
and cold and cries of their children, their 
thoughts often turned to their own pleasant 
home by the water of Leven. The few and 
distant neighbours gave them noe assistance, 
for they did not know their wants—‘ we bado’t 
ony means o’ repayin oblegations,’ said one of 
them, ‘and sae we did na like to ask them!’— 
and these two women, who in their own coun- 
try had perhaps never used an axe, were obli- 
ged standing to the knees in snow, to cut down 
with their own bands the trees from which they 
obtained fuel for the fire around which their 
children shivered. 

This could not endure longer, and in good 
time the ietter had arrived. They knew then 
where their husbands were, and they resolved 
to goto them. A sleigh was engaged, and their 








| wora and wearied with the toils of their jour- 
bands had been able to leave them was but! 2ey, were well in health, and their spirits were 
| high in the increasing hope of soon meeting 








little preparations soon made. But the snow 
threatening to break up, the man dared not 
venture upon the long journey, and refused to 
go! This was a cruel stroke, fhe cup of their 
afflictions had long been full, and this last drop 
might well have caused its waters of bitterness 
to overfow—for no pangs cut so sorely as 
those of disappointed hope. They had now no 
choice but to endure as they had endured, or 
to attempt the journey on foot. The first 
seemed impossible, and besides, these children 
and their mothers loved the fathers and hus- 
bands from whom they were separated. The 





prospect for the latter, also, might well appal 
the stoutest heart+the distance was nearly 500 | 
miles—winter was at its depth—of money they | 
had but rour dollars, and there in the woods | 
their clothing would sell for nothing, (their | 
furniture had been chiefly left at Montreal)— 
and to crown the whole, they had efght chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest had not reached her 
TENTH year. 

In despite, however, of these fearful diffi- 
culties, these two heroic females bent up their 
hearts to the undertaking, and on the 18th of 
February commenced on fvot their toilsome 
journey. Each carried an infant at the breast, 
with a bundle of clothing—the cldest git! car- 
ried on her shoulders her sister of eighteen 
months, and the other three girls and two boys 
aged from three to eight years, trucged along 





as well as their little feet could carry them. 
From the 18th of Februsry until the 12th of 
March, when they arrived in this place, the | 
weather had been peculiarly 1clement—mavy 
days were severely cold, there were two deep 
falls of snow, and constant high winds, and for 
the last two days they had cume onder a cold 
rain. Their course has been entirely on retir- | 
ed roads, which being little travelled were but 
imperfectly beaten. ‘Their slender stock of 
money had been long since expended, and they 
were forced to rely upon such scanty charity 
as their appearané@ elicited (for they never 
asked any) and their number tmade even that 
less efficient. But mid soow and storm, io 
hunger and cold, they still pressed on. There 
was no day in which they did not inake some 
progress—they slept where they could, and 
fed when it was offered, and the protection of 
that providence which tempers the wind to the 
sborn lamb, and their own strong hearts, had 
brought them thus far. Little Sarah, who 
carried her sister suffered much with soreness 
from that cause, of her shoulders, and two 
others had their face frost bitten; but all, tho’ 


the husbands and fathers whom they sought. 
They had several times been carried forward a 
few miles by humane persons, and thus got 
over perhaps thirty five of the two bundred and 
forty miles which they had passed. 

Strange as it may seem, and dark as is the 
fact for the many towns through which they 
passed, this was the first place where any ef_i- 
cient assistance was afforded tothem. During 
the few days of their stay here, they were com- 
fertably housed and fed. Their deficiencies of 
clothing were supplied, a stock ef wholesome 
provisions was prepared, a sleigh was sent with 
them to Albany, where they were sure, if from 
the letters alone which they carried, of further 
assistance, and a sum of money was given them 
besides which would bear them on their way. 
The simple gratitude and honest pride of their 
kindly Scotch hearts were equally apparent:— 
‘Thank you, thank you—may Heaven itself 
bless you!’ would they say, ‘ but don’t if you 














please—we would rather not take more than 


P 


just for the expenses; "leave it for the poor 
creatures who need it more!’ It was a pleasant 
sight when, with their thankful hearts beami 

in their happpy faces, they set off over the icy 
road in a sleigh with the children comforta- 
bly wrapped up, to join soon the fathers of 
their love. 

My story is done—but I wish to ask you— 
is there one man in a thousand (I do not speak 
of women—of them there may be many) who 
with even one child could have performed that 
journey as they did? Would he not an hundred 
times have fainted in exhaustion and despair?— 
The beart of woman only, swelling into hero- 
ism in the time of her trial, could have endur- 
ed it. 

Jeanie Deans, the celebrated heroine of 
Scott's tale, the Heart of Mid Lothian, who 
walked from Edinburgh to London at mid- 
summer, with money in her pouch for all her 
expenses, to beg from the king the pardon of 
tier condemned sister, was made a heroine 
upon less than half the courage, the perseve- 
rance and the toilsome suffering which apper- 
tain to Mrs. Dykes—though | confess that of 
the two she was the more fortunate in her 
historian. 


Jounstown, March 16, 1829. 

Cn tle arrival of this interesting family in 
our city, the letters furnished them in Johns- 
town were delivered; a special meeting of the 
St. Andrew’s Society was called, and although 
numerous applications throughout this long 
and severe winter, had nearly exhausted the 
treasury, a sum as large as prudence would 
permit, Was immediately appropriated to their 
use; this, however, fell far short of the amount 
necessary to forward them in comfort to their 
ultimate destination, a subscription was there- 
fore set on foot, and among the members pre- 
sent a sum was collected, which, with the con- 
tributions of a few charitable individuals un- 
congected with the sociely, was found equal to 
the object. A veliicle was hired, comfortable 
provisions for six days journey were purchased, 
and under the care of a steady and attentive 
driver these heroic women, with their interest- 
iog families, started for their home on the 
morning of the Sth inst. 

On the evening of the same day, the elder of 
the brothers arrived bere for the purpose of 
conducting the families home. It would appear 
that when they had accomplished the first fifty 
miles of their toilsome journey, they halted at 
a tavern, from whence they wrote their hus- 
bands, stating the circumstances which had 
induced them to leave their comfortless resi- 
dence—of their hopelessness of being able to 
accomplish the task they had undertaken, and 
the slender prospect they entertained of pro- 
curing any mode of conveyance. On the 
receipt of this letter he instantly started; in 
his anxiety to proceed on his journey, he 
passed through Albany without any inquiry, 
and io like manner through Johnstown: fortu- 
nately in arriving at the next town, he founds 
he had missed the stage, and although he kaéw 
it was addiog nothing to his progress, as he 
must be overtaken by the next stage, he de- 
termined to continue his journey on foot; such 
was the restless anxiety of his mind to préss 
forward to the relief of those so desegyédly dear 
tohim. We say fortunately, forwere he over- 
took a fellow traveller, whaafi the course of 
conversation, inquired thestate of the roads 
to the eastward, expressing anxiety on account 
of two women and eiht children, who were 
journeying in irection. We need not 
add th stant}y retraced his steps. At 
Johnafsem be b¥ard with full and overflow- 
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him count over his hoards, and glut his eyes 
~ with the glittering treasure: we would rather 
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amore 
ing eyes, of all that these families had suffered, 
and of their present comforts. 

We have rarely, ifever, known a case which 
excited so warm and universal a sympathy; on 
each recital of the circumstances, the hand 
was in the pocket before the tale was conclu- 
ded; and lives there an individual, who on such 
an application, would have refused? If there 
is, we do not envy that man’s feelings. Let 


follow our wanderers to their happy homes, 
and while our imaginations picture their meet- 
ing, while the fireside tale of perils everpast 
and hospitality received, starts the sympathetic 
tear, or lights the glow of gratitude on the 





| cheek, we seek no higher reward than to know 


that we were privileged to be the dispensers 





interest now in England. 


are well built, copper bottomed and fast sailing 
the houses are in good repair—extensive out 
grounds, delightfully situated: no lime bleached 
linens or damaged cambrics; no mouldy al- 
monds or musty oranges, or sour raisins; Ma- 
deira wine and Spanish segars are all of trans 
Atlantic origin. In short, every thing comes 
from its proper place. Human beings too, seem 
to be very social—so many partnerships. 
Sometimes indeed we find some little soul, 
SZ | armed with patent right, elbowing his way 
ITEMS OF NEWS. | through the crowd, threatening ‘chains and 
| slavery? to all who dare invade his proper 

| sphere; but generally men seem to have 
; coupled themselves together in loving friend- 
| ships. Much as cur world bas been abused by 
The person who found the 12,000 dollars | misanthropes and despised by poets, we doubt 





The Catholic question is the great topic of 
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recently lost by Mr. Matthews while leaving a| whether they would find in the clouds any 
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Philadelphia steamer at Baltimore, has caused | 
$11,500 to be returned to Mr. M. reserving 
$500 for his owa use, that being the reward | 
offered. 


of a portion of this happiness. 

One circumstance more ought to be record- 
ed, and then we have done. 

The driver of the sleigh from Johnstown ee 
was instructed to convey them to the tavern . : ere er 
kept by Mr. Shields, a Washington street, We have nan St. ne a — — 
opposite the Western Hotel—here these ten | ro a - a. —— —— ms ss Pre | 
persons were hospitably received, and com- coal os ra a ee Dae rere re 
fortably entertained, from Saturday till Wed- | * ES ee 
nesday, and all remuneration declined. 


Alb. Da. Ad. 





The brig Medina arrived at New York on 
|the 15th inst, in 17 days from Carthagena, 
| brings Carthagena papers to March 26. The 

. | country in general was perfectly tranquil, and 

| confidence was restored among the merchants. 








































1 it ee ; ae IGT TRIER The Trustees of the School Fund in New 
5 teak SOUR IES Jersey, have appropriated $20,000 for the 
‘ Ee OEY ok he dash pa pa ) 
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support of Common Schools in that state. 
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| The following lively sketch is from the same 
EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY | charming pen which adorns our columns under 
j the signature of ‘Nonna.’ The fair writer 
| deserves a vote of thanks from the corrs EpD1- 
TORIAL. 


ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 











TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE. 
Saas To oe A NEWSPAPER. 


| A Newspaper! It is the cradle of genius— 

, P ‘ |the record of truth. Woodcut engravings 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, | adorn it, and the Muses smile graciously a 
We have for a long time uncomplainingly | it. A newspaper! It is a picture of the world. 
suffered the loss of papers directed to our sub- | Cast thine eyes over its grim pages; like that, 
scribers in various parts of the Union, but | all is confusion and bustle—each one pushing 
‘when forbearance has ceased to be a virtue,’ | forward to attract attention by arts no matter 
have been induced to lay a statement of the | how trivial. Little ships and big ships; steam 
case before the proper authority—we regularly | boats with their roaring wheels and black 
*put up in good wrappers the papers for our | smoke, whiz past us; post coaches and post 
subscribers—but if any one to whom they are | boys; boxes of tea and harrels of cogniac; 
not addressed, sees any article they fancy, if | Franklin gridirons and Lafayette bed-steads; 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 29, 1829. | 





thing half so convenient. Why here is every 
thing—theatres and circuses, rope-dancers and 
singers, gardens and gun-powder; doctors for 
the sick, teeth for the tvothless, wigs for the 
bald, braces for the ill-shaped, rouge for the 
pale, and white lead for the rosy. Itis indeed 
a bright and beautiful world, and we pray, 
gentle readers, that thou mayest be preserved 


| from the spirit of love and poetry; only read 


thy newspaper punctually, (and pay for it, too,) 
and it will always appear to thee bright and 
beautiful.—N. Y. Courter. 





Masor Latnc.—One of the most remarkable 
instances of enthnsiastic devotion to the cause 
of science on record, is afforded by the life of 
the late distinguished British traveller, Major 
Laing. Previous to his departure. for the 
journey into the interior of Africa, in which he 
lost his life, but after all his arrangements for 
it had been completed, kis affections were en- 
gaged toa young lady, the aceemplished 
daughter of the British Consul at Pripoii?_ The 
parties were utter strangers to each other ayat 
a few weeks before. There was no time to 
waste in protracted courtship, and on the 14th 
of July, 1826, Major Laing was married to 
Miss Emma Maria Warrington. But the eve 
of their marriage was also the eve ofhis depar- 
ture upon that mission from which he was 
doomed never to return. The second day 
after the nuptials he set out for those vallies of 
death wherein all preceding“adventurers had 
found a grave, 

This is no fiction: it is indeed romance; but 
itis the romance of reality. After his depar- 
ture frequent letters were received from him 
for five or six months. After that, a long pe- 





they will favour us with a line, postage tree, | strayed animals, all are mingled promiscuously 
we will send them the number containing it, | together. ‘ Money!’ cries the Lottery office. 
provided they do not detain the paper address- | ‘ Fire?’ cries the Insurance Company.-Strange 
ed to a subscriber—the evil is a very serious | that between both, men caunot get money and 
one to us, for if subscribers are defrauded out | keepit. Some applicants for public notice are 
of their papers, they feel very little obligation | very modest in their approaches, only soliciting 
or pleasure to continue their subscription, or | favor as long as they deserve it; others are more 
pay if they are indebted. The following let- | aware of their claims on public gratitude, and 
ter received from the Post Oflice department | surely some are prompted by the very spirit of 
of mail contracts, daled 9th inst. will perhaps philanthropy. The same diversified scene! In 
show the danger of persisting in the conduct | one column a fire, in the next a successful 
alluded to. speculation. Here aman eats himself to death, 
there a child starving; the widow solicits a pit- 





‘Sir,—The attention of the present Post- 
master General has been directed to ferret out 


| the-abuse in regard to your papers, and is de- 


termined.to see that every Agent of the De- 
partment is vigilant and prompt in the dis- 
charge of his official duties—-steps will be im- 
mediately taken to correct the serious evil of 
Which you complain. ~ 

Tam, Sirprespectfuily, 

ft. serv’t. 


Your 
: os - Rea ovey. 


To the Editor of the Phila” Souveniro a. 


* 
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tance, and-the rich man offers his loan; the 
register of Deatu numbers the old, the middle 
aged and the young. Marrrmony! ah, the 
list is generally long andappalling. Notice! 
alas, some Jonathan is close at hand, adverti- 
sing his refractory rib; what is the matter with 
thy wife, friend? is thy steak cooked too mach? 
or are thy potatoes burnt up? or thy door lock- 
ed at twelve P, M. and thou on the out-side? 
or did she love gadding about? She makes no 
| angry retort. A newspaper! It makes one 
‘love this round ball of earth. All the ships 


* 





riod elapsed, with nothing but vague rumours, 
till not long since such intelligence was receir- 
as to leave little doubt that he had fallen a vic- 
tim to the political jealousy of an Africam 
Chief, about the 21st of September, 1826. 
WHITE HOOFs IN HORSES.—Even in a wet 
soil and climate, white hoofs are more brittle 
aod more liable to accident and lameness than 
black ones; and, in the stony and more arid 
soils and climates, white hoofs do not stand 
near so well, and are much more liable te 
break and to contract than those of a dark 
colour; and, in point of fact, horses haviog 
white legs and feet, do not bring so much 





money as those of precisely the same descrip- 
tion that have them not. 





When certain persons abuse us, let as ask 
ourselves what description of characters it ie 
that they do admire—we shall often find this a 
very consolatory reflection, 

Wise men measure time by their improve- 
ment of it. 
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FROM THE LONDON ‘ ANNIVERSARY.’ 
WHO IS A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


Female beauty, in the limited sense of the 
word, is that outward form and proportion which 
corresponds with the theory of poets and the 
rules of artists—of which every nation has ex- 
amples and of which every woman has a share. 
But the word, is that indescribable charm, that 
union of many qualities of person and mind and 
heart, which insures to man the greastest por- 
tion of happiness. 

Wherever there is most bosom tranquility, 
most domestic happiness, there beauty reigns 
in all itsstrength. Look at that mud hovel on 
one of the wild hills of Ireland; smoke is 
streaming from door and window; a woman, 
with six healthy children, and a happy hus- 
band, is portioning out a simple and scanty 
meal; she is a good mother and an affectionate 
wife; and though tinged with smoke and 
touched by care, she is warmly beloved: she is 
loyely in her husband’s eyes, and is there- 
fore, beautiful. Go into yon Scottish cot- 
tage, and there is a clean floor, a bright 
fire, merry children, a thrifty wife, and a hus- 
band who is nursing the youngest child, and 
making a whistle for the eldest. The wo- 
man is lovely and beautiful, and an image of 
thrift and good housewifery, beyond any paint- 
er’s creation; her husband believes her beau- 
tiful too, and whilst making the little instru- 
ment of melody, to please his child, he thinks 
of the rivals from whom he won her, and 
how fair she is compared to all her early 
companions. Or, here is a house at hand, 
hemmed round with fruit trees and flowers, 
which thexblossoming tassels of honeysuckles 
perfume us*as we pass in at the door. Enter 
and beholdihat English woman, out of keeping 
with all the rules of academic beauty, full and 
ampye in her person, her cheeks glowing with 
-eagear health, her eyes shining with quiet hap- 
piness, her children swarming like summer 
bees, her house shining like a new clock, and 
her movements as regular as one of Murray’s 
chronometers.—There sits her husband aslee , 
contented man, well fed, clean lodged, and 
softly handled, who glories in the good looks 
and sagacity of his wife, and eyes her affec- 
tionately as he holds the shining tankard to his 
lips, and swallows slowly and with protracted 
delight, the healthy beverage which sbe has 
brewed.. Now, that is a beautiful woman; and 
why is she beautiful? She is beautiful, because 
the gentleness of her nature and the kindness of 
her heart, throw a household halo around her 
person, adorning her as a honeysuckle adorns 
an ordinary tree, and impressing her mental 
image on our minds.—Such is beauty in my 
sight; a creation more honorable to nature and 
more beneficial to man, and in itself infinitely 
more lovely, even to look vpon, than those 
shapes made according to the line and level 
art, which please inexperienced eyes, deluded 
dreamers, fascinated old bachelors, catching 
the eye and vexing the heart. 





DIFFERENT MODES OF SALUTATION. 


The Greenlanders never salute one another; 
they cannot, without laughter, advert to the 
motion of one person being inferior to another. 

The Islanders in the neighbourhood of the 
Philippines lay hold of the hand or foot of the 
person whom they accost, and rub their faces 
with it. 

The Laplanders press the nose strongly a- 
gainst tbat of the individual they are saluting. 

In New Guinea they place leaves on the 
bead of the person saluted. 


In the Straits of Sunda the foot of the person 
saluted is raised, and passed gently along the 
right leg, and over the body. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Isles bend 
very low, with their hands on their cheeks, 
with one of the feet raised in the air, and the 
knee bent. 

The Ethiopian takes his friend’s garment 
and binds it round himself in such a way as to 
leave the former naked. 

In saluting, the Japanese takes off one shoe, 
and the people of Arracan their sandals, when 


breeches. 


each other’s middle finger. 


peculiar attachment, open a vein, and present 
to their friend the blood that springs forth to 
drink. 

When the Chinese meet their acquainance 
after a long separation, they cast themselves on 
their knees, incline their heads towards the 
ground two or three times, and put in practice, 
besides, a great many marks ofaffection. They 
have, besides, a kind of ritual, or academy of 
compliments, where the number of reverences 
and genuflexions, and the words suitable to 
each, are regularly Jaid down. Ambassodors 
repeat these ceremonies forty days before ap- 
pearing at Court. 

The Otabeitans cock their noses at one ano- 
ther. 

The Dutch, who are great eaters, have a 
morning salutation, common to all ranks, 
‘*‘ Smaakelyk eeten?’’ Do you eat appetisingly? 
They ask one another, ‘‘ Hoe vaart awe? How 
do you voyage? The latter form is derived, 
undoubtedly, fram the early times of the Re- 
public, when every one was a navigator or a 
fisher. 

At Cairo the question is, ‘ How do you per- 
spire?’ because a dry skin is looked on as as 
indication ofa deadly ephemeral fever. 

In comparing the haughty Spaniard with the 
fickle Frenchman, some authors haye discov- 
ered the pride and lofty bearing, and inflexible 
importance of the former, in his usual salute, 
‘Come eeta?? ‘* How do you bold up?’ Whilst 
the Comment vous portez vous?? ‘How do 
you carry yourself? Of the second, is equally 
expressive of their joyous humour and cease- 
less activity. 

In the southern provinces of China the salu- 
tation is y afan? Have you ate your rice? 

In Africa, your betrothed damsel puts a 
little water in a calabash, and, kneeling by the 
side of her lover, invites bim to wash his hands 
in it; the girl, then weeping, with pleasure, 
drinks the water. ‘This 1s looked on as the 
greatest proof of fidelity and attachment to a 
lover.—F uREr. 








‘ Among the Welsh the most striking feature 
is their pride; which, without doubt, is a strong 
national characteristic. I write this with the 
greatest impartiality, and shall omit no precau- 
tion which may enable me to determine, with 
strict accuracy, the different facts I am about 
to advance. The influence of Welsh “pride 
bespeaks itielf, ita forcible manner, upon the 
first objects that attract a stranger’s attefition; 
upon the walls of their houses and the windows 
of their apartments; hardly a pannel of the one, 
or a pane of glass in the other, is free from the 
ostentatious parade of heraldic emblasonment. 
Coats of arms, in which all the family quarter- 
ings from the days of Cadwallader, have been 
registered and preserved without curtailment 
or diminution, glitter upon every wainscot, and 
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obstruct the light of every casement. Aboye, 
below, on all sides, the ghastly features of 
their remote ancestry grin horridly upon can. 
vass; while, suspended aloft upon sturdy hooks, 
the enormous roll of pedigree at once flatterg 
their vanity, and hides amidst its dusty folds a 
colony of superannuated spiders. 

‘We are accustomed, when speaking of a 
Welshman, ora German, to combine an idea 
of genealogical pride with our conception of 
their characters. But as it does not always 
fall to the lot of Englishmen to see the singular 


in the street; in the house they take off their | examples of human folly, a description of a 

: Welsh pedigree may, perhaps be amusing to 
Black kings on the Coast of Africa salute | those among my readers who have not bad an 
each other by squeezing three several times | opportunity for this purpose. 


‘The first I met, with during my residence 


The inhabitants of Caramania, in testifying | in that country, was.as great a curiosity in its 


way, as any which J have since examined. 

‘It was upon parchineftt, and divided into 
two parts; as the whole together would not 
have been portable. These were formed into 
two immense rolls, lined with sill. The first 
was fifty-three feet in length, the other forty 
nine, It began with Adam and Eve, and con- 
tinued through all the ages both before and 
after the deluge. 

As a vignette, or headpiece, our first parents 
were represented in the garden of Eden.—The 
great progenitor of mankind was represented 
in a cumbent posture, very composedly lean- 
ing on his right elbow; while the Deity, in pa- 
pal robes, was politely handing Eve out of his 
side. From their loins an uninterrupted series 
of generations descended; which were traced 
through all the patriarchs, prophets, and he- 
roes of antiquity. Towards the middle of the 
first division it came to the birth of our Saviour; 
who was introduced with his portriat and fam- 
ily, as among the number of the ancestors. 
Absurd and incredible as what follows must 
appear, the line of descent was continued 
through the Messiah, and carried on, in direct 
contradiction to the Gospel, through all the sec- 
ond diyision, until it arrived at the birth of its 
present possessor. 





ANECDOTE oF RALPH Erskine, THE FATHER 
OF THE SCOTTISH SECESSION. 


The only amusement in which this celebra- 
ted man indulged was playing on the violin. 
He was great a proficient on this instrument, 
and so often beguiled his leisure hours with it, 
that the people of Duhfermline believed he 
composed his sermons to its tunes, as a poet 
writes songs toa peculiar air. They also tell 
the following traditionary anecdote connected 
with the subject. A poor man in one of the 
neighboring parishes, having a child to baptise, 
resolved not to employ his own clergyman with 
whom he was at issue on cer(ain points of doo- 
trine, but to have the office performed by some 
minister, of whose tenets, fame gave a better 
report. With the child in his arms, therefore, 
and attended by the full compliment of old and 
young women who usually minister on such 
occasions, he proceeded to the manse of. ‘ 
some miles off, (not that of Mr. Erskine,) where 
he inquired ifthe clergyman was at home. 
‘Nae, he’s not at hame yenoo,’ answered tke 
servant lass, ‘he’s down the burnfishing. But 
I can soon cry himin.’? ‘ Ye ncedna gie your- 
sel the trouble,’ replied the man quite shocked 
at this account of the minister’s habits; ‘ nane 
o’ your fishin’ ministers shall bapteese my 
my bairn.’—Off he thea tugged, followed by 
his whole train, to the residence of another 


parochial cler, , to the distance of some 
miles. Hern an ik aquiring if the minister 
e, the lass answered, ‘ Deed, he’s 
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pete een 

no at hame the day; he’s been out since sax i’ 
the morning at the shooting. Ye needno wait, 
nither; for he’ll be sae made out (fatigued) 
when he comes back, that he’ll nae be able to 
say boo to a calf; let a-be kirsen a wean!’— 
¢ Wait lassie!’ cried the man in a tone of indig- 
nant scorn, ‘wad I wait d’ye think to haud up 
my bairn before a minister that gangs out at 


teas, and prepare the others for exportation. 
It was first introduced into England during the 
Commonwealth, and now about 22,000,000 of 
pounds are annually consumed there; in the 
rest of Europe more than five millions, and 
about as much ia America.—Dr. Clarke says, 
in his Travels, speaking of the virtues of this 
plant, ‘the exhausted Traveller, reduced by 











gax in the morning to shoot God’s creatures? 


_ Tl awa down to gude Mr. Erskine at Dun- 


fermline, and he’ll neither be out at the fishing 
nor the shooting I think. The whole baptis- 
mal train then set off for Dunfermline, sure 
that the Father of the Secession, although not 
now a placed minister, would at least be enga- 
ged in no unclerical sports, to incapacitate for 
performing the sacred ordinance in question. 
On their reaching, however, the house of this 
clergyman, which they did not do till late in 
the evening, the man, in rapping at the door, 
anticipated that he would not be at home any 
more than his brethren, as he heard the strains 
of a fiddle proceeding from an upper chamber, 
‘The minister will not be at hame,’ he said 
with a sly smile, to the girl who came to the 
door, ‘or your lad (sweetheart) wad nae be 
playing that gate Uye on the fiddle.? ‘The 
minister is at hame,’ quoth the girl, ‘ mair by 
token that it’s himself that’s playing honest 
man. He aye taks a tune at night, before 
gaun to bed. Faith, there’s nae lad of mine 
can play that gate, it waud be something to 
tell if any o’ them could.’ 
playing!’ cried the man, fn a degree of aston- 
ishment and horror far transcending what he 
had expressed on either of the former occa- 
sions. ‘If he does this, what may the rest do! 
Weel, I fairly gie them up a’thegither. Ihave 
travelled this hail day in search of a godly 
minister, and never nan met with mar disap- 
pointment in a day’s journey. I'll tell ye what 
gude wife,’ he added, turning to his disconso- 
Jate party behind, ‘we'll jist awa back to our 
own minister after all! He’s not a’thegither 
sound its true; but let him be what he Jik«s in 
doctrine, deil have me if I ever kenned him to 
fish, shoot, or play on the fiddle, a’ his days!’ 


THE TEA PLANT. 


It has been doubted whether there is more | 


than one variety of the tea plant. Dr. Abel is 
inclined to believe there are two, but that 
_cither will yield both the black and green teas, 
according to the mode of preparation. Dal- 
rymple thinks the principal difference between 
the black and green is the age of the leaf— 
the latter being prepared when the leaf is in a 
less state, and while it contains a quantity of 
viscid, and toa certain degfee narcotic juice, 
which gives the peculiar character of the hyson 
teas. Abel remarks that leaves slowly dried 
will retain more of the green color than those 


rapidly dried. The green tea is carefully dricd | 


by exposure to the open air in the shade, the 
black by artificial heat, in shallow pans, over 
a charcoal fire. 
which these teas are cullivated will show the 
difference, we think, of species. The green 
tea, district lies between tlhe 29th and Sist de- 
grees north lititude, and the black tea district 
between the 27th and 28th degrees north lati- 
tude. The green teas met with in India are 
the gunpowder, with a leaf rolled quite round, 
and the byson the leaf of which is small, closely 
curled, and of a blueish green. Of the black 
teas, the three following are the best: Ist, the 
Ponchong, of a peculiar delicate flavor, not 
often met with out of India or China. The 2d, 
the common Souchong, and 3d, the Bohea tea, 
called in China the wooe-chd, Tea is a pro- 


_ duct of J apan. The Chinese use only the black 


w«>* 


‘ That the minister | 


The difference of latitude in | 


| continued fever, and worn by incessant toil, 
| experiences in this infusion the most cooling 
and balsamic virtues; the heat of his blood 
| abates, his spirits revive, his parched skin re- 
laxes, and his strength is renovated.’ 
INFORMERS. 
| A short time ago, a person who travels the 
| country to sell calico, &c. was accosted by 
| two men, a few miles from this town, who be- 
| came purchasers, and having paid their money, 
| asked the traveller if he had a license; and re- 
| ceiving an evasive answer, they laid an infor- 
| mation against him as an unlicensed hawker, 
| when brought before the magistrate, produced 
| his license, and complained of the interruption 
he had experienced, and his loss of time. It 
was agreed that the parties should pay the 
hawkera pound. The latter professed an un- 
willingness to take the pound, and proposed 
| adjourning to take some refreshment at the 
| public house. when he would pay the shot out 
| of the pound, and return them the difference.— 
| After paying five shillings for what had been 
drank, he returned fifteen to the informers. 
| They were all now hale fellows well met, and 
| the hawker proposed to buy again the calico 
they had purchased of him, 1f they would sell 
| for atrifle less than they gave. The bargain 
| was immediately struck, the calico delivered 
and the money paid, when the hawker, in his 
'turn, asked them for their license, and not 
| being able to produce one, he had them to the 
same magistrate, before whom they had drag- 
| ged him, when each of the fellows was fined 
| ten pounds. 
PURITY e¥ ELECTIONS. 

IT was reading Gevenor Van Buren’s mes- 
sage, to my uncle Toby, and whea | had got 
through that part where he speake of the evil 
effects of employing money at our elections, 
the old gentleman smiled aad related the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ‘It puts me ia mind,’ said 
he ‘ofa young clergyman I once knew many 
years since, who preached an eloquent sermon 
in the course of which he tooix occasion to 
remark on the impropriety of spending the 
evenings of the Sabbath in social visits—a 
| custom as he said, very common among young 
men. You remember the sermon, Trim?’ ‘O 
| yes, your honor, perfectly well.’ Said the 
| corporal,‘ and the clergyman too; he was a 
i sedate looking man, and wore spectacles.’ 
‘Well as I was saying, (continued my uncle) 
he had been preachivg against the evil of going 
to see the girls on Sunday evening—when afte 1 
service he took me by the arm—‘ Come,’ says 
| he, ‘let us go to the Deacon’s and spend the 
| evening with his daughters’—‘ How,’ cried I 
with much surprise, ‘is it possible you can make 
such a proposal to me, after the sermon you 
have just concluded?’ ‘Pshaw:? says he, ‘ I oaly 
made those remarks in order that we might 
have the better chance ourselves.” When my 
uncle Toby had concluded, Corporal Trim and 
myself indulged in a hearty laugh.—JVut. 
Advocate. 














Character of Timothy Pickering.—A dis- 
course delivered on the Sabbath after the de- 
cease of the Hon. Timothy Pickering, by the 
Rey. Charles Upham, has been published at 





the character of an upright man, most happily 
applied to the individual whose decease it 
commemorates. To the discourse is added the 
Memoirs published originally in the Salem 
Gazette, with a few additional particulars. 
Among these additions, we noticethe following 
paragraph. 

During the past year he had been employed 
in preparations for writing the life of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, a task he was eminently qualifi- 
ed to execute, as well by intimacy of the 
friendship that had long existed between them, 
as from his familiar and personal knowledge of 
and participation in the events and measures to 
which it related. Ifhis life had been prolonged 
it cannot be doubted that he would have 
reared a monument to the memory of that 
eminent Statesman, worthy of the brilliant 
reputation of his fellow soldier during the war 
for independence, and his colleague in the 
cabinet of Washington. But the wing of 
ruthless Time has swept away ‘ both the poet 
and the song.’— Boston Courier. 





Method of hardening Plaster. Casts and 
Alabuster.—The following process is described 
by M. Tisot, who has patented it in France. 
The piece of plaster or alabaster, after being 
shaped, is put for twenty four hours into a fur- 
nace. If the piece is only 18 lines thick, three 
hours in the furnace, heated up to the tempe- 
rature required for baking bread, is sufficient; 
if thicker, it is to be left in for a proportionably 
longer time. At the end of the time, it is 
withdrawn with caution and cooled, after which 
it is put for 30 seconds into river water, with- 
drawn for a few seconds, and then again im- 
mersed for a minute or two, according to its 
thickness. The piece is then exposed to the 
air, and at the end of three or four dars has 
acquired the hardness and density of marble. 
It may then be polished. 





A GOOD SENTIMENT ELEGANTLY EXPRESSED, 
Pleasure is to woman what the sumis to the 
flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it 
refreshes, and it improves; if immoderately, it 
withers, desolates, and destroys. But the du- 
ties of domestic life, exercised as they must be 
in retirement, and calling forth all the sensi- 
bilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary 
to the full development of her charms, as the 
shade and the shower are to the rose, confirms 
ing its beauty, and incresing its fragrance. - 











HYMENEAL. 
— haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
ure Loves fond pledges breatt 
“With faith and hope entwine es 
Loves bright unlading wreath.— Old Pkg. 


On Monday, by the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr. 
George Vandegrift, to Miss Ann Greer of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rey. Mr. 
Meade, Mr. David Myerle, to Miss Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Bradley, Esq. all of South- 
wark. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they pizture death 
A fearful tyrant: —Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watehes o’er the sorrowing spirit here 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Tuesday morning, in the 65th vear of his 
age, Senor Telesforo Maria de Orea, Consul 
of Colombia. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
REFLECTIONS OF AGE. 


An Old Man is seen standing on a ‘ withered 


grassy mound,’ gazing upon the desolated 
scenes of his childhood. 


«The smiling hours of infancy, when all was 


>. 


light and gay,— 


The sunny days of childish play, ob! whither | 


; have you gone? 
Those scenes which gave me pleasure once, 
CR their sweet resistless sway— 
“With brighter years of youthful life—with roll- 
"ing time have flown— 
These aged, waning, wither’d locks, which in 
the morn of life 
Display’d the raven’s glossiness, are like the 
! driven snow; 
* This heart, once fill’d wittr happiness—by 
tempests fierce and rife, 


Hath blighted here and wither’d grown—like | 


autumn’s leafless bough. 


“Upon a wither’d grassy mound, I stand and | 
fondly cast 
A tearful eye upon the scene, which in my 
youthful hour, 
Awak'a each feeling of the broast, 
wakes the past; 
With melancholy look I gaze, and view the 
leafless bower, 
Where once in joyous youth I sate—when | 
‘nature breath’d around, 
A fragraace from the blooming flowers, Low 
bright and pure their glow: 
Their leaves are scatter’d by the gale, strew’d | 
on the barren ground ; 
With pi id lost and verdure sere—by with. | 
*ring time laid low.’ 


it now a- 


There’s not a fleeting of the seul, so sad as | 
that which brings, 

The memory of former days, the days of child- 
hood back, 

Across the heart with sorrow sore—a 
shade it flings 

Upon the weary miad of age, still pressing on 
tie track, 


gloomy 


Of human life, which is beset, with grief and 
wo ana tears— 

And which at 
er to 

And hurries on the closing scene of all our 
griefs and fears, 

Where all the past shall be forgot in one eter- 
nal sicep. 


every step we take, brings near- 


Sep, 


: : 
taata 


The body in the tomb is laid, but Of beyond 


the sky— 
i 


find, 


and tearless eye, 

In that pure place where no dark cloud can 
rise to veil the mind— 

Or from the soul one feeling take which it 
would cherish there, 

Where all is one eternal day—by Him the 
light is giv’n, 

Who gives us on this earth below, each feeling 
bright and fair, 

Who lights our path through ev’ry storm, and 

| guides us up to heav’n. L.S.A. 








SELECTED FOR THE PHILADEPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Who bleeds in the desert, faint, naked and torn, 

Left lonely to wait for the coming of morn? 

The last sigh from his breast, the last drop 
from bis heart, 

| The last tear from his eyelid, seem ready to 

part. 





| He looks to the East with a death swimming 


eye, 
Once more the blest beams of 


descry; 


Yon starry sky of azure hue, O! may the spirit 


A resting place from grief and care—a bright 





For pennyless, friendless, and houseless he’ .| 


lying, 


And he shudders to think that in darkness he’s 
dying. 


Yon meteor!—’tis ended as soon as begun— 

Yon gleam of the lightning!—it is not the sun— 

| Tuey brighten and pass—but the glory of day, 

| 1t is warm while it shines, and does good on its 
way, 


} 
| 
} 
| 


How brightly the morning breaks out from the 
East! 

|W ho walks down the path to get tithes for his 
priest? 

| It is not the robber who plundered and fled 

°Tis a Levite. He turns from the wretched his 
head. y 


I 

| Who walks in lis robes from Jerusalem’s halls? 

| Who comes to Samaria from those sacred walls 

| There is pride in his step—there is bate in his 

eye— 

| There is scorn on his lip, as he proudly walks 

by; 

hy Priest, thou, proud city, now splendid 

and fair; 

| A few years shall pass thee, and—who shall be 
there! 


Tis t 


Mount Gerizim looks on the vallies that 

| spread 

| From the foot of high Ebal to Esdrelon’s head, 

The torrent of Kishon rolls back on the plain, 

The Tabor sends out its’ fresh floods to that 
main, 

Which purpled with fishes, flows rich with the 
dyes 

That flash from their fins, and shine pai from 
their eyes. 


j 


| 





How sweet are the streains, but more pure ‘is 
the fountain 

That gushes and swells from Samaria’s moun- 
tain. 


From Galilee’s city the Cushite comes out, 

And by Jordan washed Tirzab, with purpose 
devout, 

To pay at the altar of Gerizim’ s shine, 

And offer his incense of oil and of wine, 

He follows his heart, that with eagerness longs 

For Samaria’s anthems, and Syria’s songs. 


He sees the poor Hebrew; he stops on his way, 

By the side of the wretched, ’tis better to pray 

Than visit the holiest temple that stands 

In the thrice blessed places of Palestine’s 
lands. 

The oil that wasimeant for Mount Gerizimn’s 
ground, 

Would better be poured on the sufferer’s 
wound; 

For no incense more sweetly, more purely can 
rise, 

From the altars of earth to the throne of the 
skies, 

No libation more rich can be offered below, 


Than that which is tendered to anguish and wo 


HYMN. 


Broken hearted! weep no more; 
Hear what comfort He hath spoken, 
Smoking flax who ne’er hath quenched, 
Bruised reed who ne’er hath brokea,— 
‘Ye who wander here below, 
Heavy laden as you go, 
Come with grief, with sin oppressed 
Come to me and be at rest! 


the morn to | | Lamb of Jesus’ blood bought flock, 


Brought again from sin and strayiog, 
Hear the gentle shepherd’s voice— 
’Tis a true and faithful saying: 
‘ Greater love haw can there be 
Than to yield up life for thee? 
Bought with pang, and tearaud sigh, 
Turn and live! why will ye die? 


Broken hearted, weep 10 more! 
Far from cénsolativn flyin 3; 
He who calls hath felt thy wound, 
Seen thy weeping, heard thy sighiog,— 
‘ Bring thy broken heart to me; 
Welcome offering it shall be, 
Streaming tears and bursting sighs, 
Mine accepted sacrific.’ 


REMINISCENCES, 

Atheism is foily, and atheists are the great- 
est fools in nature, for they see there is a world 
that could not make itself, and yet they will 
not own there is a God that made it. 


The Scriptures teach us the best way of 
living, the neblest way of suffering, and the 
most comforlable way of dying. 

Mercy is like the rainbow; we must never 
look for it aficr night. It shines not in the 
other world. If we refuse mercy here, we 
must have justice to elernity, 
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